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ABSTRACT ■ . • 4 

This handbook is divided into two sections focusing 
4n awareness and assessment activities designed\to improve the total 
ehvironment of the schpoy. The activities can be used by one or more 
persons, and are appropriate for 'students , teachers, support staff, 
an<J administrators. The first' Section presents suggestions and 
activities to hfelp explore individuals' awareness of the school 
environment in three dimertsions v The ijirst of these is self-awareness 
in the school eiWSj^onment , the second is awareness of settings within 
the school, eTividaflpfe^, and the third is awareness of general school 
environment. Forra^,are provide^ for clarifying personal attitudes and 
behaviors and for drawing up an individual daily activities profale.' 
Activities are presented to help ttfe individual identify some of the 
important settings' in the school, to become aware of th€f location of* 
significant, settings, and to identify settings io which significant 
interactions taRe place. Forms'are ^provided to aid in examining the 
physical characteristics of .the school environment and .the 7 rules that 
govern behavior in that environment. The emphasis is upon the ways 
that these dimensions influence school participants and xheir°\ 
interactions^ th each other. The sepond section is designed to aid 
in 'assessing the school environment and in "investigating the 
attitude's and behaviors of the people in the school. Forms N are 
provided for assessing personal strengths, weaknesses, and attitudes. 
Three -worksheets are designed to* allow individuals to assess and 
analyze speqific 'locations in the school, problems they may ptesetit, 
and rules that govern behaviors in tjfcse settings. A questionnaire or 
general school* survey that may t i>e usld in planning changes in the 
school environment is included. (J15r 
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• INTRODUCTION ' , 

^The School Environmental Handbook is a product of the School 
Environmental Impact Program. Its purpose- is to help to improve school 
environments in qrder to produce more positive attitudes and behaviors 
of school participants, including'administrators, teachers, support 
staff, students/ and parents. The physical environments of school s^and 
the rules which structure 'behavior have a profound impact on school par- 
ticipants. This handbook is designed to help schools to assess the con- 
ditions in.thej.r environment and to make changes which will produce* more 
positive attitudes and more responsible behaviors. 

k The handbook has three parts.' They are outlined be?ow: 

Part 1 is devoted to providing an overview of the Program 
and a model set of workshop materials. Schools using* this part 
Qf the handbook can conduct workshops for any .or all school staff *'l 
which will enhance participants awareness of tneir environment ' 
and give them opportunities to plan Changes which will affect \J - 
attitudes and behaviors. An annotated bibliography is presented 
^ which is useful for all parts of the handbook. • ■ • - 

<* 

Part 11 of the handbook focuses on awareness and assessment • 
activities. Participants using this segment of the handbook will 
have many activities which will make either some argment of the 
school community or the entire school community more aware of its 
environment. Other activities focus on collecting information 
about the- environment so that schools can "have the facts" before 
they proceed with proposed changes . 

\ ' 

Part 111 includes planning for change and evaluation of changes 
that are' implemented. Resources for activities Jbn goal setting, 
steps in the planning process, and evaluating changes are presented ** 
in this section. Schools using this p&rt of • the handbook can develop 
strategies for change and assess their consequences. 

The handbook is intended to be used flexibly. All three parts can be " 
used together as a comprehensive program for school change. Otherwise 
parts of the handbook can be used by individuals, groups within schools, 
school" organizations -or districts for targeted purposes or short-term .goals . 
'Basically, the handbook involves putting together school personnel -- 
including students, teachers, administrators, support staff, and parents — 
to facilitate chang6. Any of these groups can initiate changes in a partic- 
ular setting in their scnool or in the general school environment. 

Material included here focuses on the J cafeteria as the hub of the school 
Two years of research in schools at all levels has demonstrated that activity 
in the cafeteria interacts profoundly with behavior in other school settings 
!w aS ' la * srooms > libraries / and hallways. It is a two-way interaction: 
what is right or wrong with the cafeteria may stem from inside this setting, 



/but it may as well stem from outside the cafeteria itself. Jhis handbook* 

• focuses on settings in the whol-e school environment. -In a particular p 
school, improvements in any one setting, Such as the hallway,, will most 

» probably have a positive impact on many others ^Including the cafeteria. 
Improvements" . in the cafeteria will most probabifl have a. positive impact 

, on other settings, such as classrooms'. We are interested here in helping 
to make changes in any of those settings where schools identify problems, 
for we know they will affect attitudes and behaviors "school-wide . 

The handbook stems from, a program called the School Environmental 
Jmpact Program. This Program is funded by the Nutrition Education and 
Training Program, Division of School Food and Nutrition, of the Indiana 

• Department of Public Instruction. Judith Gillespie has .directed the 
Program 'and participated in -the production of its key products. Patricia 
del-iaas has made a m^or' c&ntribution to the development of this handbod^. 
Both David'Kessler and Mary Soley contributed to initial drafts of thiS ' 
material. David Messier 'has had a majTsr^role in developing , an associated 

.research report reflecting the findings from information gathered during 
,the stu^iy of the ii^act of school environments . ^ 

•* The project has piloted* these materials and -conducted workshops .across 
the state of Indiana. Those- who participated in' the pilot test include 
Judith Gillespie, Patricia deHaas, M^ry Soley, David Kessler, Barbara Allen, 
Mike Berheide* Gail Bumgarner, Debra £ean, Marsha Ellis, Christa McCluggage, 
Teresa Tharrien, and Linda 'Hoj tan. / Acknowledgements are due to these 
individuals and to the schools who participated! in -the deveiopdfcnt of the 
workshops. , j 

South Spencer Middle Sch^olT^ Rockport, Indiana , * 
Woodside Middle School: F*ort Wayne, Indiana - 
Greendale Middle School: Lawrenceburg, Indiana ^ 1 . 

Clarksville Middle School : Clarksville, Indian^ » 
Fairmont Elementary School : New Albany, Indiana 
Cynthia Heights School: Evansville, Indiana : " 

' ' , ' University Miidle School : Bloomin^n, Indiana { * 

Terre Haute S"outh High School: Terre Haute, ' Indiana / 

\ . * Vohr Elementary School: Gary, Indiana • 
. JoUestan Middle- School : Gary, Indiana 
Tlorace Mann High School: Gary, Indiana 

For further information about the<project and its' publications , please 
C9$tact one of two sources. Either write to School Environmental Impact 
Program, Program in Educational Policy and Change, Workshop/ in Political 
Theory and Policy Analysis h Indiana University, 814 East Third Street, 
Bldojnington, Indiana 47405; 8r 'to the Coordinator, Nutrition Education 
> $nd. Training Program, Division of School Food and Nutrition; Department of 
Public Instruction, «<oom 229 > State House, Indianapolis, Indiana 46204. 



V • ENVIRONMENTAL AWARENESS 

/ 

Intro duction «* ' v 

' / . ' . _ " 

As pebple walk around a school, there are some things they notice 
right away. Usually people think about the ifoise. They notice the;r 
friends or colleagues. They see what is happening^ the cafeteria. 
They look at a particular .bulletin board.. There are standard things 
which they pay attention to everyday, but the 'remaining elements of 
the environment go largely unnoticed. The purpose-of the School 
Environme nt Handbook is to show how schools are much richer environments! 
than' most people realize, and to help to increase your awareness of thif 
environment. .„ 1 .- > , 

Tlje fact that school environments have an effect on participants 
has been well documented. Below are just a few generalizations to show 
you the ways irr*wfe«fh the impact is jnost -strong. 

1. Most students feel- mor^negative about ' their environment • *" - 
than do the adults in the school * community .' . * ' ' 

2. Mpst people feel that the environments too noisy. 

-3. Most people feel that rules in the environment are 
inconsistently enforced. 

4. Most people do not feel that they make important 

decisions aboGt the school environment. *■ \ 

Certain settings in 'the school environment, e.g.., the " 
library, are highly attractive and -promote more positive 
attitudes than other settings. ' - 

A<a result of these type's of statements, most people feel that they cannot 
help to make many improvements in schools. They also do not take very many 
participant roles which would help them, to develop skills to' improve- the 
school community. Therefore, the environmental conditions have a great 
deal of impact on participants. '•*."• 

) 

There are many reasons' why awareness of -the environment is important. 
As you can tell, it has an impact oh schooj participants. It is important 
to understand and to control school environments in order to make surd 
they h$.ve the most positive impact that they can on people who ate parti- 
cipating in schools. Secondly, awareness of the environment san 'help 
people to .use the existing environment to improve attitudes and' behaviors. 
Finally, awareness of the ^environment can help people to -m'ake* positive 
changes in their environment. >■ 

4' * - . -.>* ' " ■ 

The purpose of this section is to help you to -.explore your awareness 
of your school environment in three dimensions. First, 'you. can explore 
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your awareness of yourself as a- participant in t?he school environment* 
Second, you can investigate your awareness of settings within the schoof* 
environment, specifically the cafeteria, library, and classrooms. Third, 
you can assess your awareness* of general school environmental dimensions , 
such as .the physical environment or<the rules that structure the way , 
people behave. There will be* both descriptions and activities which • 
will be helpful in increasing^ awareness of school participants of their N 
environment and as a basis for making positive changes in the school 
environment. ' s 

The activities can be used by one or many persons, and are appropriate 
for students, teachers, -Support staff, and administrators. The activities 
are (described -in each section. Directions for* usin^each activity and for 
interpreting the results are. included in .the description. A worksheet is 
provided for each"*activity on th'e following pages* These worksheets can 
be duplicated for , use in staff meetings , | meeting with parents, and-m 
classrooms - ^ , % 
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THE BENEFITS OF INCREASED 'AWARENESS 

The workshop group from the mid^e school sat in a circle in one 
of the motel meeting rooms. They -joked with the workshop lea-dors about 
the h<5t room (in 'spite of the 40° temperatures outside) and the lack 
of windows, and the friendly workshop leaders. .This group was very 
verbal and enthusiastic. They became a\yare of their workshop 
| surroundings very quickly. • 

The workshop leaders explained that the activities of the day 
would include those on awareness, assessment, goal-setting, planning, 
•and evaluation.' The group looked skeptically at the awareness activity. 
Hadn't they become immediately aware of their surroundings on this day? 
An'd having spent so much time .in their fairly old school building, 
weren't they exceptionally aware, even over -awaxe, of their school 
environment? . ' 



The leacjers were patient. Maybe the group w^s already over-aware ' 
of its school environment. But why not complet^ the awareness activity 
and find out? 

The group was very silent a5 they read and responded to the ques 
tions. A few raised eyebrows could be seen and several comments of 
M hmm, I never fthought of this before/' cauld be heard as the teachers 
students, twol^feteria workers, librarian, counselor, school ' secretary , 



reading lab lyncher, parents, and principal completed their forms. 
Using large sheets of paper, the workshop leaders tallied the group 
members 1 respoftses to questions about their attitudes about their school 
and the people within it. 

The results were not only fascinating to the group as a who!%, but 
also convinced the members that *aw§reness ,f meant more than just recog- 
nizing that it was too hot in ^ome* places and too cold in others in the 
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school", and that the school building was too old and too small to support 
many important' school activities. This group- was over- aware of the phy- 
sical limitations, of .their school environment. But the awareness activit) 
in this workshop showed the group -how resourceful they„ were as creative 
users -of their physical facilities. The activity pointed out to them 
h^w important their' cooperative interaction was for them both profession- 
ally and personally. . j ' 

• The sense of community, that pervaded this group' and, through them, 
the entire school, helped to nfake this school a place where, all students 
and aciults work together to learn and grow. Before»completing this _ 
activity, the group* members had not realized how much thev depended 
,'non theiV sense of .community to help them deal with the limitations of 
their physical school environment. .' ' "~ 

This group will soon b/workihg in a up. schocil building. Their 
physical problems will be solved. But after identifying their ali- 
mportant sense of community through the workshop awareness activity, 
tne group decided on a goal for the new school: to transfer to the new 
bui>ding-,the same cooperation and supportyof each other that has been 
so important in their present building. 
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Increasing your self-awareness in your 'school environment is the 
first step toward making .any changes. Before you can assess strengths 
and weaknesses in -an environment and suggest changes, you must oe aware 
,of what your environment is .like right now. Therefore, this^section is 
about you as a. member of your school community. Here ,you can examine ■ 
your awareness of yourself as you act -in the school environment as well^ 
as. how you feel about it and what kinds of rbles you take. If is these 4 
two parts of self-awareness -- attitudes and behavior -- that- will b« , 
addressed here. , 

The first part deals with attitudes.' How do you feel as a participant 
in the school community? Do -you feel good or bad about what you are doing 
in school? Are there particular problems that you have or particular 
things that you are happy about that should be preserved? Do not look 
just for negative attitudes. It is an important part of improvement to 
preserve those things whiclj people like, as well as to remove those 
things which'people dislike. „ • 

' The two attitudes that are of interest here are self-esteem and 
efficacy. By "self-esteem" is meant how yc?u feel about yourself and 
what you are doin^. By I'effi^acy" is meant whether or not you thinfc you 
can do something to change or preserve some elements of the school 
community of which you are a part. * » 1 

In addition to attitudes this section deals with participation. < Do 
you do things in the. school cdjpmunity? How, do you participate, that is, 
are you a leader or a follower? Thi^ dimension concerns what kinds of 
roles you take. Do not bj mistaken.. Everyone need, not bet a leader. 
Followers are as important to the school community* as le*atfrs are. 

s 
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Another important dimension of ^participation involves role* models. 
The models- that are^ih the school community include students, teachers, 
staff, and administrators. Some people axe important models for others. 
You can become more aware of those .models and utilize them for positive 
participation in contributions to th£ school setting. 

In all of these areas, you can examine your awareness *of ycur 
attitudes and your participatory behaviors.* The activities that follow 
are designed to 'help you become more aware of how you feel and .how you 
behave in the school community. v , 



Attitude IpVentory: Page 6 



This activity is designed to determine your awareness of your atti- 
tudes and behaviors, through this activity yo'u can become more- aware of 
the -attitudes of self-esteem and efficacy which yoy have and can examine 
what parts of the envi'rqjynent have a positive' and* negative impact on 
those attitydes\ Complete' the worksheet. The'n use the following 
directions to interpret your answers. 

Look at your answers to questions 1 through 8. Did you use 4 ! s . 
and^S's to describe your ' feelings? Then'your sx:hool environment helps 
Zd mak.e you a better person! i 

How did you answer questions 9 and' 10? Can *you, help to 'change the 
thing that you like least about your school?" How could you do this? 
.What things can you learn from what you like best about school? Does 
this give you clues about how to change the thing you like the l f east? 

Stiai'e your responses with your g;*oup members if you are vo'rking #n 
a group. Make a table of everyone 1 s responses and list the things you <' 
like most and least about the school in ordef to help the group become 
more aware of others* attitudes. 
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Activity #3*is designed to profile your everyday activities and your 
feelings about those activities for an^/day that you choose in your school 
setting. Take an average day of the year and use the. form to characterize 
your activities. - Complete the chart, then answer "the following questions: 

1* What is the most positive aspect of your everyday activity? 

4 * 

2. What is the most Negative aspect of your everyday Activity? 
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3. What supports your positive activity? 

* 4, Why do you find some activities negative?. < , 

5. If you wanted to change one-thi.ng iir your school' environment 
•tha*t wpuld improve your attitudes or behaviors, what would 

that be? * * ' ■ 

• ♦ * . 

Share your answers .to these questions with your group "members or with 
other students and adults in your school. Try to list three main positive 
and negative aspercts Qf your school environment and discuss the changes 
that could be made. * 

/ ' . 

' 4 i 
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"daily activities profile, 



'This activity' will help you to profile your every- 
day activities at^school'. Take an average d'ay of the 
year 'and Use* the ' form to characterize your activities. 
In. the first column, list 10 activities you have done 
in your school on the day you have selected . In the 
C9lumn,,list how you feel about these activities 
positive, negative, worthwhile, silly. In the third 
coliimn, list your behaviors -- leader , follower, 
model for pthers. You can b€r"both a leader or 
follower and a model for others at the same time. 
For example, a student doing his or her homework is 
both a follower of the assignment an£ a model for 
other students. 



/ 



School 

position: 

1-= Administrator , 

2 = Teacher 

3 = Support Staff*' 

4 = Pareirf 

5 = Student \ 

Grade % 



Sex: 

r= Male 
2 - Female 
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PROFILE OF EVERYDAY ACTIVITIES AT SCHOOL 



Activities 



Attitudes ■ 



.Participation Behaviors 



1„ 



2, 



3. 



5. 



7j_ 

8. 



10. 
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'daily activities profile' 



'This activity' will help you to profile your every- 
day activities at^school'. Take an average ctey of the 
year 'and Use. the form to characterize your activities.' 
In. the first column, list 10 activities you have done 
in your school on the day you haye selected . In the 
column,, list how you feel about these activities 
positive, negative, worthwhile; silly. In the third 
coldmn, list your behaviors leader, follower, 
model for others. You can ta^both 'a leader or 
follower and a model for others at the same time. 
For example, a student doing his or her "homework is 
both a follower of the assignment an£ a model for 
other students. 
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School 



Sex: 

r= Male 
2 - Female 
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^osition: 

1-= Administrator , " 1 

2 = Teacher ' 2 

3 = Support Staff*' 3 

4 = Pareryf . 4- 

5 = Student \ * 5 

Grade \ ' 
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Activities 



Attitudes ' 



■Participation Behaviors 
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AWARENESS DP SCHOOL SETTINGS' « , v 

' -V v. * \ , " ^ - 

Schools abound with different settings. Settings have * lot to do 
with whether or not the people in the school can find a place 6f their 
own, or a place to talk? with # otRers . They have a lot 'to, do with whether * 
or not people enjoy ti\e school or dislike it. The purpose h<^re is to^ 
♦increase your awareness of the settings- in ?our school and tffeir impact 
on your attitudes and behavior. § 0 

Think about some of the^settings in your school: the cafeteria, 
the classrooms/ the hallways, the library, the teachers 1 lounge. What -* 
makes the cafeteria a setting? First of a^l, it is defined by its ' # ? 
physical characteristics. It is ysually a large ro&m or area and its 
furnishings give clues to its use. Physical characteristics Vre one 
way to define settings, but *there ^re also crther ways.- Interpersonal 
interaction defines/many settings, especially the cafeteria, the cafe- 
teria may be the oluy setting in \fie school in which students, teachers 
support staff, and .administrators all interact together. While a^ lot of 
interpersonal interaction may already occur in your cafeteria, -it; is^, 
passible that there could be even more interaction in this setting wffich 
would make it a more positive place for all of these groups of people 
to interact, i 

Although the School Environmental Impact" Program is interested in 
three, major settings there are actually hundre-ds of settings within 
schools. - In their* st^y of school set^in^gs, Barker and Gump found over 
3O0 settings in even the smallest schools . * ?hink about the settings in 
your school'. liow«^nany can yo,u -name? , % , \ 

, School participants all have particular settings that they like in , 
School. The settings have positive qualities for the peojfle uho use them. 
Qf all the settings in schools' that were studied-by the School Environ- 
mental Impact Program, yhe library was fated the highest by most people. 
Why do people like the library so much? People might like the library 
* because it has a lot of books in it; because it is quiet^because it is 
normally well decorated, or because it has Windows. The p&s-itive 
qualities of settings can vary from person to person; but generally 
people will all agree on some settings that a£e good settings to be in. 

Settings which are well-liked*by people in the school -might give 
you clues .about changes tliat coul^ be made in less attractive or desir- 
able settings in the' school . Specifically, the positive qualities of 
libraries may provide clues that will help make the cafeteria a more 
pleasant place for all N school participants. 

The negative qualities of some settings might -also provide clues 
about potential changes. Why dDrT't some people in the school like the 
cafeteria, or certain classrooms? Perhaps they are noisy, drab, or 
perhaps people cannot talk in them. There may be many other reasons why 
people do not liks certain settings. These negative qualities are barriers 
to enjoying being' in school and to learning within it. People, do not^do ■ 
their best when they are in a setting which poses barriers for them. / 
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In this. section you will 'look at school settings in terms of. three 
dimensions. First, you will be conceited dbout the physical environment 
*of the setting: the physical structure, the color of the walls, » the size 
.of the room, the facilities contained within it. 

Second, you will examine the rules which govern the behavior in the 
setting. You .can .assess whether people are. constrained or supported by 

"HJiose rules in dpinf what they want to do. Students often claim, for 
example, that they cannot talk in classrooms. This rule promows 
schooling, but is see* by many students as a barrier within the class- 
room setting, itfhile the rule might not be changeable, other positive 

* features in the setting might be enhancfeci. 

Finally, you will study the interpersonal interaction that" occurs 
in the setting. This interaction helRs to define a setting as much or 
. more 'than the physical characteristics*^^ the setting. 

% In the activities below you will increase your awareness of the number 
and kind of settings in your school and their positive and negative qual- 
ifies. As you look through the activities, think about the physical * 
structure, the rules, and the interpersonal interactions that make the 
settings supportive for you or ^re barriers for working in the school 
environment. f 
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TJus "activity will help, you to identify some of the important settings 
in your school and the characteristics of those settings* Remember that ^ 
settings are any physical places where people gather together. Be' sure 
to include settings that are used' by students, teachers, support, staff, 
and administrators. Using the worksheet, make a list of all the settings 
in your school that you can think of. Then consider the following questions 
If you are working in a group, use large sheets of paper* to list the group * 
members 1 answers to these questions. * ^ 

1. ' What ar4 the most important characteristics , of m6st settings? 

2. How do the physLtal characteristics of settings help to define 
them? « 

3. . Are there more rules for behavior in some set^ngs than in others? 

4. In which settings do students, teachers, support ^staff, and 
administrators all interact together? 
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Plotting Settings: Pagfcw 12 
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* 1 N This activity will t help you to become more aware of the location 
^ of significant settings in your school environment.. The activity' 
• "instructs you to draw a map of your school .and to plot some of the 
important settings in your school on your map. 

Share your maps with other/ members of your group or v.i^h othejr 
*~sttictents and adults in your school. Discuss the follgwing questions 
al;h £h<*££ .people who examine your map. 



1. 'Are. the most widely used settings in the school easy 



( 3. 



to find and easy to get to? 
*» 

How much does the phyKcal layout of the school 
determine the placement of many settings? 

Could you imagine changing, the location of s6me of 
the settings in your school? How would you*change 
them? 7 * 




r: 



Interactive. Settings: Page 15, 



■ 1 , 

•; 2. 



his activity encourages you to 'think about settings/in which you 
9 ict with -people every day/ Use v the worksheet to list the settings 
in which you interact with others-.* Then rank the settings as to 
^whether you like or dislike theyn. Also t^ke notes on why you like or 
dislike the settings. Theo answer the following "questions : 
^ ^ ' f t 

Are you in more settings dCiring the day that you 
like or dislike? ; • 

What is it you like the most about -some settings? f 

What is it you dislike the most? ^ . 

, 1 ^4. How could somo settings be changed in order to 
remove the things you dislike? 

. - Based on your answers on the worksheet, you can discuss the following 
'questions with your group members or with other students or adults in your 
■♦sph90K These Iquestions will help you to organize your answers on the 
Worksheet and; will help you to increase your overall awareness about 
•important settings in your school 

* If "you already completed the "Identifying Settings" activity on page 11 
you can use'the same list of settin£s in Completing ttfus activity. 
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•» -IDENTIFYING SETTINGS^ 

* IfJSf RUCTIONS: Complete this /survey of settings 
alone or in a group. Sha?e your responses with others 
and answer the questions about the activity contained 
in the description. 



****** 



School ' 

Position; 

1 = Administrator .1 

2 = Teacher 2 

3 = Support Staff 3 

4 Parent 4 

5 = Student * - 5 

Grade- .* 



Se,x: 

1 = Male 

2 = female 



1 

2 



1 ' i ' , - - - - - 

Physical Rules' Used ' Pedple Who Interact in, ; 
Character- in Setting . (Studejits, Teachers, 
• Settings k i'stics Setting Support Staf£, Administrators), 


I.- 


* 


! 
• 

i 

■ 






A 




; \ 


3. 


* 




s 


4. * t 






i 




i 


■ 
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V 




9 
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7. 
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PLOTTING SETTINGS 



Here is a sample mafi of the first floor* of a school. 
, Nptice where the various settings are located, Draw^map 
of your own school on t this page and plot the 'settings which 
you listed in the "Identifying Settings 1 ! actiyity on K your' map. 



****** 



School \ : 

Position^ *. . , 

1 = Administrator 

2 = Teachgr 

3 = Support* St>af f 

4 = Parent' 

5 7 'Student 

Grade 



Sex: 

1 =«M6de 

2 =* Sfcmale 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 



C*£«*erti 



102 



Boys , 

Pest' % ' 





■ — ) 

10} , 












\ — ! 



G1rH 



Locker Row? 



Economics) 



Janitor's 

— T 



lobby 



Extt 



f 

ltbr*ry 



i 



an 



Exit 



first noo* 
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' INTERACTIVE SETTINGS 

INSTRUCTIONS: This activity encourages you to think about 
settings in which you interact with people every day. Use the 
worksheet to list, the settings in which you interact with 
others. , If you already completed the "Identifying Settings' 1 
activity on page 11, you can use the same list of settingsVn 
completing this activity. 'Then rank the settings as to whether 
you like or dislike them. Also take notes on why you like or 
dislike the settings. f ^ 



School 

Position: 

1 = Administrator 1 

2 = Teacher <~ 2 

3 = Suppo£t^Staff v , ,3 

4 = "Parent 4 

5 = Student 5 

Grade * 



t 



Sex. 

1 = Male 

2 = Female 



Settings in Which I 
Interact With Others 



Rank (5 = Like thl best, j 

4 = Like some, 3 = Neutral, 

2 = Don ! t like, 1 = Like j. What 

the least. : like 



I Like or Dis- 
About the Setting 



k i 


j 




- . . - ■ — * ■ » — - — 

- / 


f 

3. 

{ 

4 * 


! 

j 

i 

! • 

i 


4. - 

r 


I 

! / 

A' ■ 


— : r T 

•5. 


4 

< 




6. > * • 1 

i 

4 V 

" * * 


J 

t 4 






i 

jf 
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\ 
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0 
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, * AWARENESS OF THE GENERAL SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 

The school environment is created by the settings in the school and 
the individual people who interact'in those settings . The characteristic's 
of many settings influence behavior throughout the schools The rules 
which govern behavior in the cafeteria certainiy affect the behavior of 
students as they return to their classrooms after lunch. .The time that j 
a studejfa/ or teacher spends in, the quiet, attractive library in the mtfr-^ 
ning may make the classroom in yhich he or she spends her -afternoon £ 
very pleasant place. Many aspects of the general school environment 
have an impact on your school life. They have a direct impact on both 
your attitudes and/b.ehavior . 

In this section'you will examine the physical characteristics of 
the general .school ^environment and t the rules that govern behavior in the 
environment. * The specific interest here concerns' the ways that these" t 
dimensions influence the school participants and their interactions with . 
each other. ? * j * . 

The -physical environment of the sehool includes the general physical 
facility as well as its colors, noise, and temperature. All of these 
characteristics affect people's everyday 1 li\Jes» If it is too hot, it, 
is, hard to be productive. If it is too noisy, it 6ften affettsy people f s 
comfort in settings. Color can help make people^happier. All kinds of 
improvements in physical settings that are made by school groups working 
together can increase bdth attachment to the school and productivity in 
sqhool, Being ajvare of the physical envirojxnjent and its impact in. your 
particular school will help you to'see what is happening now and' how the 
physical environment might be improved to foster more positive attitudes 
&nd behaviors . * 

* * 

v The rules irr the environment also affect all schoo^ paVtidipants. 
If there are too, many rules, people can have a hard time determining 
what the rules are"~an4 how they can .be applied. Probably the most 
important aspect of n\l§s is the consistency of their enforcement. 
Consistent enforceingnt can, help individuals to see wh^re tney are and 
how they are to act within the system. Rules that are consistently 
enforced are also easier to^change. Furthermore, inconsistent enforce- 
ment of rules qiay promote negative feelings by unnecessarily grouping or * 
stereotyping individuals. 

( 'People are not normally very aware of these general aspects of the 
environment^ However, they can each of in combination affect people 
dramatically.^ The activities fhat-follow are designed to provide in- . 
•creased awareness of these various dimensions of the environment. 
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What Represents^ly School : Page'46 



This activity will help*yau discover how you think of your school 
environment. If you think about ]/our school, there are certain people, 
scenes, and objects that represent your school to yoifc Use the work- m 
sheet 4 to describe what they are. Then answer tfte following questions: 

1. What is* your reaction to the people, scene, and object 
that represent your school? 

2. Are you feeling happyi;sad, proud, disappointed? The 
feelings that thi^aetivity creates in you help you to 
see how you think o'f your general school environment. 

3. How are your answers different from others? If you 
combine your answers with the answers of others, can 

you achieve an accurate picture of your school environment?. , 



Physical Environment Survey: Page 17 



Since the physical environment is one. important part of the total 
school environment; this activity allows you to do a survey of the 
physical environment in your school. 'Use the worksheet provided to 
count the number of rooms in your school and to describe their physicai 
characteristics . , * 

■* 

After you have completed the worksheet, share it with the other 
members of your group, or with other students or adults^in your school. 
If you are working in a group, make a list, of the classrooms which people 
chose to describe. What are the common features that people noticed about 
these rooms?' Then make a list of the other, rooms which people cho£e to 
describe. -What was the' room most often chosen? 

5 This activity will help you and others in, your school,, for example 
your group members, to Shfre their awareness about the physical features 
^>f specific places in the school. It is important that you become aware { 
of the heating and cooling systems, the physical layout, $nd the physical * 
furnishings in order to discover whick^physical features are important ip 
creatine and maintaining a positive environment. 
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WHAT REPRESENTS MY SCHOOL 



This activity will help you discover how you think of 
your school environment. Very often there is one group of 
people or ©ne setting which represents the environment. For 
example, the cafet'eria mafy "represent the environment to some 
people because it is colorful, is a place where thfey can talk 
witK otWers, and is staffed by a friendly group of people^d/ 
What -represents your school to /you? Complete this, worksheet 
to find out. 



bchool _ 
Position: 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

Sex 

1 = 

2 = 



Administrator 
Teacher ' 
Support Staff 
Parent ¥ 
Student 
Grade 



Male ! 
Femal^ 



People, Scene, and 

Object that 
Represents School 



Characteristics of People, 
'Scene, and Object (Include. 
Physical Characteristics 
and Rules if Appropriate! 



Why This Represents 
Mv School 



1. People 



I 1 

i '! 
t I 



If 


t 
1 

• 

• 


I 

1 

■ * \ 

! 


, — % 

i 3. Object 

1 

1 

f 

1 

* 

i 




« 
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PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT SURVEY 



INSTRUCTIONS: The physical environment is an important 
part of the school environment • This activity will allow you 
to do your own survey of .your school's physical environment. 
Carry this worksheet with you as you tour the school to count 
the number of rooms and to describe their. physical character- 
istics. | 



Position: 

1 = Administrator 

2 = Teacher 

3 = Support Staff 

4 = Parent , 

5 = Student 

Grade 



Sex: 

1 = Male 

2 = Female 



TOTAL NUMBER OF ROOMS IN SCHOOL: 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



1 
2 



HOW MANY /ROOMS ARE CLASSROOMS? 

/ 



/ 



Choose one classroom and describe its heating and cooling system, 
its wall decorations, and its furnishings. 

CLASSROOM: 



DESCRIPTION: 4 



"Choose one room that is not a classroom and describe it's heating 
and cooling system, its wall decorations', and its furnishings. 

ROOM: ' 

DESCRIPTION: ' > ' 



9 
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ASSESSMENT OF THE SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 

Introduction * „ 

■ » ■ 

People assess 'things and situations 'every day. To ,f assess" means 
to "determine the value" of something. The value of something ^s deter- 
mined by its strong points and weak points*. Therefore, assessment of 
something points out its strengths 9 and weaknesses. 

This section will help you investigate the attitudes and behaviors 
of people in your school. " Your investigation will help you to see the 
possibilities for changes within your school. You can carry out assess- 
ments in three areas: of yourself, of Settings in your school, and of 
your general school environment. Many of the activities involve survey- 
type exercises which are designed to help you gather information. Other 
exercises will examine the process that promotes or controls change in 
your school. • 

\ 

Both assessment and change are a natural part of every school day. 
Some assessments promote change, while it seems as^ though others are not 
acted upon and do not produce change. Change can occur very quickly or 
more gradually. It is easy to see changes that occur quickly, but you 
must watch carefully for changes that occur over a long period of time. 

Assessment h$lps you to focus on your own strengths and weaknesses 
as well as the strengths and weaknesses^ of your school. It is very 
important to examine strengths as well as^ weaknesses . The strengths that 
,you can uncover will help you to eliminate* the weaknesses . Here is an 
example of how one school's assessment helped the people in the school 
to solve a pressing problem: 



The Benefits of Assessment 

The^workshop at this middle school brought together enthusiastic 
committed teachers, support staff, students, parents, and one^adminis- 
trator. This group described itself as being committed to the early 
adolescent age ^.group as well as to the* school. 

/ 

The school itself is fairly new. According to the workshop parti- 
cipants, the community had given a lot of support to the school when it 
was first built. Recently, however, the community had begun to criticize 
the school and its policies. From the beginning of the workshop, the 
group claimed 'that the school needed to^ improve its image in the commun- 
ity, and ^that this was a /Very pressing problem. 

Improving a school's image seemed to be an extremely difficult task. 
However, the workshop schedule required that before a group could work 
on a particular* problem, it had to assess the current situation. 

* 

r 

V 
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Th ( is eager and v$cal group j&und it very easy to assess their 
* current school environment. Even though they thought that the school 
had sorte significant weaKnesses, it was the strengths of the school 
that t|ie group* identified very early in the assessment exercise. 
They talked proudly of the cooperation "among students, administrators, 
teachers, and staff at the school. They claimed that the people at 
the school Helped to make it a* v'ery positive place in. which to work- 
and learn,. The group listed various opportunities for 'students as 
a significant strength of the school, and commented thajf the desire 
of all staff to continually improve increased the opportunities for 
botty students and staff. The school was described as clean and happy, 
witli lots of positive relationships among people in the school. ' 

Whpn the grOup realized What a long list of strengths their 
school possessed, th<ey became very encouraged about fKe prospects of 
dealing with their weaknesses. The' group decided that many of* the 
weaknesses which were identified during this same assessment exercise, 
Auch as the effects of curriculum problems, overcrowding, and minor 
Vandalism, were actually^problems which could be solved by dealing 
with the larger issue of improving the school's image in the community. 

As they worked through the assessment exercise, the process for > 
improving their image became much clearer and less difficult than it 
had seemed at the beginning of the workshop. How could they improve 
their image? By telling the community about their many strengths 
which they had just identified! Suggestions came from all members 
of the group aJ>out how to increase communication with parents via 
newsletters and how to involve members of t the community in the 
school. Furthermore, members of the group suggested that communication 
be increased throughout the school in order to maintain the currently 
high level of cooperation. Orientation programs were proposed for 4 new 
students (and parents!) who would be entering the school community. 

Assessment played an important role in this workshop. Problems 
could be identified easily, but without a careful assessment they 
appeared to be overwhelming. Through an assessment exercise, strengths 
as well as weaknesses were generated quickly and easily. The process 
here both suggested a plan of action and boosted the confidence of 
these' people who wanted to make some important changes. 



Change in any environment will vary in rate and amount. ' The rate of 
change for your school environment will be unique to your school and^will » 
depend upon the current istuation. The amount of change needed in one 
setting may be no greater than the transformation of a storage room into 
a student lpunge. On the other hand, another setting might require a 4 ~~ 
more elaborate set of changes over a longer period of time, and may 
require the involvement *of many people in the school. 

The following activities will help you to assess your own strengths 
and weaknesses as well as those of your school. The activities for M Self 
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Assessment 11 can be .done individually or in groups. These, activities 
could be used- in .classrooms; at faculty meetings, or in staff meetings. 
The activities for "School Settings Assessment" can alsOvbe used . ' 
individually or in groups. An individual student may want to identify' r - 
the strengths and weaknesses o? the cafeteria so that it can be a more 
positive hub of activity in the school. A teacher may want to* find 
out. the possibilities *for changes in his or her classroom. The food /jf , ' 
service manager may, want to use these activities' with a small group in* 
order to improve their working conditions: *The "General School A^sessj>% * 
ment"- activity can be used by one person who is. interested in idaptifjjffltff* 
the .school's strengths and weaknesses or as, a survey instrument' t&£ ^ " 
gauagethe attitudes of the entire, school community. However the Activities 
are used, the. instructions provided with each will help you to find out 
more about your school and suggest ways % that you- can improve it. * 




1 • . 

1 SELF- ASSESSMENT * - " 

Have you ever thought about your own personal strengths and weak- 
nesses? You have goals for yourself both in and out of school', . and your 

abilities help you to achieve these goals, These "Self-Assessment" 
activities will help ^pu to examine ypixr goals. and your abilities and to 
relate them to your life at school, ^worksheet is provided for each 
activity. Instructions provided with each activity will help you to 
interpret your results whether ypu are working alone, o;r in a group. 



School and Life Plan: Page 23 



Using the worjj^heet for this activity, develop your own "personal 
profile 11 based on your own goals and abilities. Tfris profile is your 
"School £nd Life Plan.* 1 You have space in the worksheet to list one 
or two career goals and oney)r two personal/social goals. 



John, a seventh grader at Newland Middle School, might list as a 
career goal "to become an electrical engineer." His current abilities 1 
in this area flight be this understanding of electrical outlets in his 
home, and having recently helped hj^iather rewire the basement recrea- 
tionroom. His own personal/social goals might include becoming more 
involvVd in the decisions m£de at his school. His abilities in this 
area would be what he learned ^bout the school while he was a sixth 
grader and his ability to talk about the school td other students and 
a few of his Jjeachers. * * 

" In listing'his goals and abilities, John will discover b$sh his n 
"plans for the future and his abilities that will help him realize his 
goafs*' Working through this activity in the handbook will help you see 
,wh/f^ personal and school goals *yoeT have for yourself. 

Any asse^sment^points out/strengths and weaknesses. Here, your 
abilities are your strengths > You already use these stfengths to reach 
your goals'. ' What arte some other ways that you can use your strengths? 
What changes can your strengths help you to make? 

If you are working in a group, share your goals and abilities with 
the other group* members . The group should compile a list of how the * 
school helps the group members to reach their goals. This list will 
contain severa>gstrength$ of the school, % J 



Attitudes Survey: ,Page 24 

_ _ 4 ■; 



- * A^survey of your attitudes will show you how-to take part in- your 
school* and'how you feel abbut what you'do at school. Assessing your own 



attitudes will help you to identify the strengths and weaknesses of 
your school behavior. You $an use your strengths to make changes in 
your school as well as to eliminate your own weaknesses. 

■ • ' / 
Complete^ the survey worksheet for this attivity. The instructions 

for interpreting your results apply whether you are using the activity 

alone or with others. • „ 

To interpret your results, make a. chart like the one on the work- 
sheet.* t Across the top of the chart write, in all of the possible answers 
to the questions, from strongly disagree to stronglyagree. Down the 
side oftthe chart write the number of Bach question^ in the survey If 
you completed the activity alone, place a* check under your answer for 

eack-question on ,the chart. If you completed' the activity in a group, 

record the number of strongly- disagree^ 'disagree, neutral, agree, and \ 
strongly agree answers to each question. « % * 

,Npw look carefully at the chart. You can see a pattern of your 

Answers from- the cheeky or numbei*s on the chart. The questis^s which 
re marked "agree" or "strongly agree" indicate strengths. Think about • 
ways that you can use these strengths to make changes, so that more of 
your answers could fall into the "agree 11 or "strongly agree" categories. 
Perhapa you need more information about your school, to mak£ changes. 
If so, what ar$ the ways that you could get more information? If you 
are working in a groups gather ideas' fronv the group about ways to jpke 
chapges based on the group's answers to. the questions. * 

Your "Self-Assessment" pointed out your strengths and weaknesses 
in your altitudes and behavior ^tWchool. Based on this assessment, you 
can make some small changes of your own to improve your" school environment 
A' student in one workshop said that he would improve his school if % 
worked at controlling his "spring fever" and tried to let his work done. 
A cafet*ria % cashier suggested that she could improve 1 the cafeteria by 
making it & «point to smile at each parson as he or she walked through 
the* lunch line. A group of students at yet another school used their 
strengths in a science class to teach younger students in the school 
about plaftfcs. An administrator promised to answer each and every 
suggestion that was placed in her school's suggestion box. 

£ach of these* people developed ideas about making small changes *. 
based on a careful assessment of their strengths and weaknesses. You 
can too! ■ - t 
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■ SCHOOL AND LIpE PLAN 

INSTRUCTIONS:' Aether working alone or in a group, 
each person shQuld complete this form alone, then share 
the results with other. * 1 

^ ****** 



Career 



Go a J 



School 
Position : 



1,= 
% 2 = 

3 * 

4 = 

5 = 

-SeX: 

1 ='Male 

2 = Female 



Administrator 
Teacher 
Support Staff 
Parent 
Student 
Grade 



Abilities 



How does your school 
help you develop your 
abilities? 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



Exampl^ 



To become, anelectri- 
cal engineer 



Studied electrical out- Did science project on 
lets; helped Dad rewire electricity 



basement 



1. 



Personal and Social Life 



Example : 



To become more involved 6th grade experience; 
in decisions made at talking easily with 

school and teachers 



Orientation program for 
6th 'graders; class dis- 
cussion 



2. 



ERLC 
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ATTITUDES SURyEY 



0m 

INSTRUCTIONS: Please answer the following statements as 
they relate to your school in general rather than on a partic- 
ular daf. , Circle the/ appropriate number provided at the right 
on thi$ sheet. Use these answers for the questions: 1 * 
Strongly agree, 2 = Agree, 3 = Neither agree nor disagree, 
4 = Disagree, and 5 = Strongly disagree. Circle onWnswer 
jpnly.< * ~ 



****** 




1. I know what is going on in rpy school, 

2. I work with others In my school to }aelp improve it. 

3. 'f help to make decisions about what will be done in 

my 'school . 

4 # I, like myself when I am -in school. 



6. 
7, 



Adults t know at my school like me. 

Students I know at my school like me, 

I <lo things that matter to me or to others in school. 



8. - There are places in my school where I can help to 

improve it. 

9. . There are places in my school where I can improve myself* 



School 



Position : 

1 = Administrator 1 

2 =' Teacher — ,2 

3 = Support Staff -? 

4 = Parent 4 

5 = Student 5 

Grade 



Sex: 

1 = Male 

2 = Female 



1. 1 2 3 4 5 

2. * 12 3 4 5 

3. 1 2 3 4 5 

4. : 12 3 4 5 

5. 12 3 4 5 

6. v 1 2 3 4 5 

7. | 12 3 4 5 

8. ' 12 3 4 5 

9 . 1 2 3*4 5 



\ . CHART: 



Questions- i 

' 1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. : 

6. 

• ' 8. 
• 9- t. 
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^ Strongly 
Disagree 

r s - 


Disagree 


Neutral 


Agree 


Strongly 
Agree 
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SCHOOL SETTINGS ASSESSMENT J ' , 

* " ' >« ' K * 

t • 

• If you have completed some* of the "Self-Assessment" exercises in this* 
section, you have already identified many of your own strengths and weak- - 
nesses, • It 'is important to know what your own strengths are before *at temp- 
ing to make some changes in your environment. But you need information 
about your school's strengths and weakiresse^ as well as information- abbut 
your own !\ How can you get' this information? ^ 7 . 

You can get this information by studying the various settings within 
your school. Your, school environment is acAia-lly a collection of the 
many settings in which people interact eac^fcy, Four of these settings^ 
the cafeteria, the classrooms, the library^^d the hallways were dis- h 1 
cussed in the "Environmental Awareness" section of the Haridbo'ok-Part II . 
%y carefully examining these settings you can uncover t?he strengths and 
^weaknesses which will either help or hinder you indoor effdrts to improve' 
ybur school environment., ' • 

The activities in this section will make it easy for yoO to explore 
various settings. Although there are four major settings in your school 
(cafeteria, classrooms, library, and hallways), there 'are* many others in 
which you spend time and which have important strengths. Certainly you 
and your friends or colleagues talk with each other on the school grounds. 
The grassy area in front of the mailt entrance served as an important setting 
for interaction at one school. At another school, the grassy courtyard* 
enclosed by <tne school building was a beautiful "setting, with a lot of 
potential, but was never^used. At tjiis schoo,l,^th§ students suggested 
that science classes could meet in this a^ea in nice weather and one 
teacher suggested that the area .would be a lovely area for musical produc- 
tions and graduations. This .school developed new ways to use this setting 
by investigating its strong points and discussing various ideas. 

•You, too can learn how to get the best use out' of the many settings 
in your school. Learning to use settings creatively will both.imprpve 
your school environment and poeple's attitudes about the*§£hool. w-In* the 
activities belo\v, think about the strong points and weak "points of various - 
settings within your school. Since all of these settings together make 
up the total school environment, you will be assessing the strengths and 
weaknesses of your school at the same time. * - • * 

The activities below can be done by one person, or by many persons in 
a group. One student might select an activity in order to explore the 
strengths and weaknesses of bis or her homeroom. A food service st^ff 
member might want to investigate the Ways in which the caefteria*s 
strengths can be used to combat its weaknesses. A pjzhttnts 1 group could 
use one of these activities to .become more familiar with certain places in 
the school. If several settings were investigated by different members^ 
of the parents 1 gpup, the results would give the group a fairly accurate 
picture of the total school environment. * 1 
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* 

A short* description of each activity follows. * Worksheets are pro- 
vided for many of the activities, and* each description includes instruc- 
tions on how to use the results. Using just a few of the ^activities would 
show you ihe strengths and weaknesses of impcjrtant settings in your 
school. Start by using Activity #1 alone or in a group, then decide 
which of the other activities will be best for, you. 9 ' ? 



Important Information: Page 28 



Complete the worksheet provided for this activity. This activity 
will show you the strengths of some important places in' your school. 
It w^ll also he^p you to think about specific weaknesses of your school 
and areas 'in 4 which thap^ weaknesses occur. 

- 

If you use ,£his activity in a group, use the chart provided with 
the worksheet to examine your results. You will begin tp find ways to 
eliminate youfr school's weaknesses by explpring ways that the strengths 
uncovered injthe activity can eliminate the weaknesses. 



Pressing Problems: Page 29 



Using tfiis activity after completing the "Important Information" 
activity^will help you to carefulfy investigate some of the pressing 
problems pr ygur school. Since you already listed one or two pressing 
problems in the "Important Information" activity, it will be easy to list 
these on this activity's worksheet. During this activity you will explore 
the ways .in which different groups of people are involved with the prob- 
lems, and the helps and hindrances. which you will encounter in 'problem- 
solving. Completing the worksheet for this activity and discussing your 
results with others will prepare you to take action to solve the problems./ 

A group using this activity might want to choose two pressing 
pro&lems and complete the worksheet as a group. The group members wouTd 
then be / very informed about the problem and able to act to solve' it. 
/ 



Important Settings 



If you choosfc to do only one activity in this section^ or if; y*u 
want to do an activity that does not require a worksheet/and a lot of 
time, then this is the activity for^ou! 

This activity does not need a worksheet, and you will not need to 
cfjart your responses. 



J 
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J. v - 

Think about the four major settings which have been described in 
this handbook: the cafeteria; the classrooms, the library, and the 
hallways. Try to think of one strength and <?ne weakness in each 
setting^ Ifer example, you may lik& tfi6 colors of the cafeteria in 
your, school, but may* not 1 ike * to^spind time in, the- cafeteria because 
it always £eems to te crowded. Wrett is one chang^ that you would 
> recommend for this getting,? Certainly you would jiot* suggest a color 
change, becduse v that is a strong 'joint of the setting, Perhaps a 
change in the lunch schedule or a rearrangement of the tables would 
eliminate the Weakness in this setting. For 'each setting listed above, 
think of a strong poitft and a weak point. Sometimes the Strong point 
^ may help to eliminate the weak point. Based on your assessment of 
'these settings, share your recommendations for them wit^ others/ ' 
If you are working in a group, each group member should suggest one 
change 'for each setting.* These suggestions should be written down 
and shared with* others in the school . Committees can he formed to 
implement some of the Recommended changes. J 
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' Rules x in Settings: Page 30 



The physical characteristics ofi settings influence the interactions 
in the settingsN ' But the ru^s in each setting also influence inter- 
actions, sortetimes to a great extent. In tihis activity you will use 
the worksheet to examine the rules that influence your behavior in an 
important getting, fhis activity will allow you to develop one or 
two recommendations for the rules) system in a setting which is important 
to you,* . y ' 



w The use of this activity in a group will be particularly valuable. . 
If the group is made up of different types of people, for example, 
students, teachers, support staff, parents, administrators, there will 
be many different settings ^hos$ rules poeple wiJJ identify. The group 
should vote* on the most important rule for each setting which is named; 
and carefully consider any recommendations which are made for the rule. 
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IMPORTANT INFORMATION 

INSTRUCTIONS: Complete the following statements. If A 
you are working in a group, use the chart below to organize ^ 
your group's responses. » . 

1 ****** 



Schopl - 
Position: , 

i 

1 = Administrator. 1 

2 = Teacher 2 
5 = Support Staff 3 

4 = Parent 4 • 4 

5 = Student ^5 

Grade 



- Complete the following statements: 
1. ^ My favorite place in my school is 



because 



2. The place in my school where I do not j like to -spend tine 



is 



_£2_ 



because 



Sex; 

1 = Male * 

2 = Eemale 



/ 



i 

2 



3. The best thing about the people in my school is 



9 
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4. The most pressing problem that exists in my school right now 



is 



Chart for Group Responses 



STRENGTHS 


WEAKNESSES 


How many chose 
1. Favorite place: * each place? 


2. Places where people do not f 
like to spend time : 
* 

s 






J 




Strengths of the places/listed in #1: 


Weaknesses of the places listed in #2: 


r — l 


■ h- — 


3. Best thing about ^people in school: 

>* 


4, Most pressing problem:* 


— a . 





Now discuss this question: How can the_s£rengths in questions land 3 combat the 
weaknesses in questions 2 and 4? For example, the friendly attitude of the food service 
personnel in the cafeteria may make it a favorite place. Perhaps this friendry attitude 
c^uld be extended, to the hallways early in the morning when they arc not a favorite place. 

34 ' ' ■ 
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PRESSING PROBLEMS / ' j 

^INSTRUCTIONS: Think back to Activity #1 in which you s j 
identified some pressing problems in your school. These may havej 
occurred in a variety of settings, and have a number of causes, i- 
Now think carefully about these problems. Make sure that what « 
you\ Are thinking of as problems are realTy important problems j 
whidh need to be changed. Since you and others are putting a lot j 
pf energy into these activities, be ^sure that you are not wasting i 
your time working on the results of 'the problem rather than on j 
the problem itself! ' 1 

/ U^ing the worksheet belo|, you can "analyze" a few of your | 
school"' s problems.* A good prqblem analysis considers the people , 
who are involved and how they influence the problem. Besides 
particular people who may be involved witfh problems, think about , 
the more general fprces or attitudes in the schcrol which influ- 
ence the problem. List below two problems that you have identi- 
fied in your school. Th^B^complete the other columns so that 
you have a large amount \of information about who is involved with 
the problem, and what the supports and barrier^ are that you will' 
encounter in problem-solving , 



Position: 

1 = Administrator^ 

2 = Teacher 

5 = Support Staff / 

4 = Parent 

5 = Student _ 
* Grade 



Sex 
1 F 



Male 
Female 



Column 1 Columo 2 



PRESSING 
PROBLEMS 



WHO IS 
INVOLVE^ IN 
IKE PROBLEM? 



Column 5 

* HOW ARE 

PEOPLE 
INVOLVED? 



Column 4 

WHAT WILL 
H£LP TO *SOLV£ 
PROBLEM? " 



Column 5 

what will !1ake 
it difficult to 
solve Problem? 



Look carefully at your worksheet. How can you best use the people or fcfiings / 
in Column 4 9 The help in Column 4 might outweigh the hindrances in Column \5. *By 
sharing ^this list with your group members or others in the school you will identify' 
those people* who will help to solve the problems, A^k those people for help in 
eliminating the hindrances to problem solving. 
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RULES* IN SETTINGS f 



INSTRtJCTIONS ; This activity is appropriate for use by one 
p^a?stm-^or by many persons. A classroom teacher might ^ind this 
activity to be very useful it generating class discus^pn. 

Before answering the questions below, read the examples 
carefully. 



School 

Position : 

1 = Administrator 

2 = Teacher,, . 

3 = Support^Staff 

4 = Parent ^ 

5 = Student'* 

Grade 

Sex: 

1 = Male ' 

2 = Female 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 



There are many types of rules in your school environment. Some of these may 
be formal, written rules, while others may be informal rules that are not written. 
The rules in your school differ greatly by setting. For example^ students are 
usually allowed to talk with each other in the cafeteria, while talking with each 
other may be discouraged in the classrooms. Even for someone who spends all of 
his or her time in one setting* for example the cafeteria, the rules may be 
different in different areas of that setting. A food service worker may behave 
very differently m the kitchen than he or she does on the serving line. How does 
your behavior vary~in different settings? Answering the following questions will 
help yoy find Qut . 

^ . f 

, Choose a setting in which you spend a lot of time. Write the setting here: 



r 



Now .list three rules that govern your behavior in that setting. They can be 
written or Unwritten rules: 



Who contributed to the development of these rules? 



V/rite one change that you would recommend in the rules for this setting here: 



In what ways could you share your recommendations £tfr the rules with the people 
who developed them? 'If others have written recommendations also, collect them ai\d, 
sha^jp them with those who developed the roles % It may be possible to change some of 
rules, in order to make unpleasant settings go6d settings and make good settings even 
better! * * * * • 
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GENERAL "SCHOOL ASSESSMENT 



It is often very helpful to start any assessment with an overall 
picture of the general school environment. Although each of the activ- 
ities in the "Self-Assessment 11 and "School Settings Assessment 11 sections 
will- help you to develop an image of your generaiyschool environment, 
you may find the "General School Survey" activity a useful place to 
begin your assessment efforts. 



General School Survey 



The "General^chool Survey" form has been used widely in many schools 
to assess people's attitudes. about the strengths and weaknesses of their 
school. The survey form can be used in many ways. One* person may wish to 
carefully explore his or her attitudes about the school and find it help- 
ful to complete the 'survey alone. A group of people may .wish to identify 
the general attitudes and perceptions of the group members before they 
begin to work on particular problems or issues. , 

The survey form is especially useful if one or several -people would 
like to, survey all of the students, teachers, support staff administrators , 
and even^parents connected with the school. It "can be duplicated for use 
.in classrooms or in a general assembler and the results are fairly easy 
to tabulate. 

•Tabulating the Results . Compiling the results from the survey form 
is easily done if the form is completed by one person or by several persons 
in a group. The pattern of results will identify the general attitudes of 
the respon3ents. For example, several answers of M all the time' 1 or "most 
of the time" to positive questions such as "Things I do help improve my 
school" and "There are places in my school where I can improve myself, 11 
indicate th2t the "respondent feels -as though he or she has a positive 
impact on the school and that the school supports his or her participation 
in the school. A pattern of results can emerge from negative questions as 
well,- for example, "strongly agree 11 or "agree" answers to questions about 
the noise level and the crowded conditions of the school accurately "reflect 
the respondents 1 opinions. Patterns of results can be identified for any 
number of respondents. If the survey is used for the entire school, one 
or two /classes might mal^e it a class project to tabulate people's responses 
to selected questions. It is important to separate responses by position 
in the school since each group of people may have different opinions. A 
careful survey may be the first step toward identifying subtle, but very 
important strengths of the school which can be tapped to combat more 
obvious problems . * 4 : 
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' GENERAL SCHOOL SURVEY ■•. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS: The answers on this questionnaire will be used t'o 
make this school better. Your honest answers to the following state- 
ments will be greatly appreciated. Please answer the statements as 
they relate to your school in general rather than on a particular day. 
Circle the appropriate number provided at the right on this sheet. 
Your answers will be confidential. Be sure to read the instructions 
for each section . 



* 1 — 3 

INSTRUCTIONS: For statements 1 through 13 you should use these 

answers: 1 = All of the time, 2 = Most of the time, 3 = Half of the 

time, 4 = Some of -the time, and 5 = Never. Please circle one answer 

only . . ~ 

* 

I know what is going on in my school. 

I work with others in my school to help improve it. * 
I show others **how to improve my school. 
Things I do 'help improve my school. 

I -help to make decisions about what*will be done in my school. 
Adults I know at my school like me. 
I like myself when I am in school. 
Students I know at my school like me. 

I think that I matter to at least one other person in school. 
I do things tbat matter to me or to others in school. 
If I break a rule, I can see someone to get a fair penalty. 
Students in my school help , to make the rules and penalities. 
Adults in my^ school help to make the rules and penalities. 



School 
Position : 

1 = Administrator 1 

2 = T£acher<» 2 

3 = "SuRport Staff 3 

4 = Parent »4 

5 = Student 5 

Grade , 

Sex ; 

1 = Male 1 

2 = Female 2 



9 
10 
I 1 
12 
13 



INSTRUCTIONS: For statements 14 through 31 you should use these 
answers: * 1 = Strongly agree, 2 = Agree, 3 = Neither agree nor 
disagree, 4 = Disagree, and 5 = Strongly disagree. -^Tearse circle 



one 'answer only 

IS. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 



school. 

in my school. 

some places and too cold in others. 



23. 
24. 

«: 

27. 
23. 
29. 
30. 
■51. 



I like the colors in my 
There is too much noise 
My school is too hot in 
My school is too crowded 

There are some things in my' schpol' that help school pride. 
Students help to improve 'the way my school looks. 
People at my school help me to improve myself. 
School and class-room rules help jne to take part in my school.^ 
School and classroom rules help r^e to feel good about myself. . 
The way my school looks helps me to feel good about myself. 
The way my school looks helps me to take part in my school. 
People help me, to make choices and take action in my school. 
There are pi aces in^my school where I can help to improve it*. 
There are places in my school where I can improve myself. 
The cafeteria is a place^ where I help to improve my school. 
The classrooms are a*place where I help to improve my school. 
The library is a place where I help to improve my school./ 
The hallways are a place where I help to improve my school. 



1. 
2* 

3. 

4. 

5. 
'6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 



2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

i 

2 
2 



5 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
5 



5 

,5 
*5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 , 
5 
5 
5 



14. 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


IS. 


1 2 


3 


4 


S 


16. 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


17. 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


18. 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


19. 


' 1 2 


3 


4- 


5 


20. ( 


1 2 


3 


4 


^5 


21. 


1 2 


3 


4 


*5 


22. 


' 1 2 


3 


4 


5 


23. 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


24. 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


25. 


1 2 


3 


4* 


5 


26. 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


27. 4 


1 2 


3 


4 


S 


28. 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


29. 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


30. 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


31. 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 
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